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Executive Summary 



This report examines differences among postsecondary faculty members by gender and by 
race/ethnicity. Comparisons were made on several human capital (e.g., education and 
experience) and structural (e.g., academic discipline and institution type) variables as well as 
faculty outcomes (salary, tenure, and rank). A multivariate analysis of factors associated with 
salary was also conducted. Male faculty in this group were compared to female faculty, and 
comparisons were also made among four racial/ethnic groups: black, non-Hispanic; white, non- 
Hispanic; Hispanic; and Asian/Pacific Islander. 

Generated from the 1992-93 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93), the analyses 
presented in this report are based on U.S. citizens with faculty status at 2- and 4-year (and above) 
institutions who indicated that their primary activity in the fall of 1992 was teaching. Most 
analyses were also restricted to full-time faculty members. NSOPF:93 is the second in a series 
of surveys on faculty conducted by the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. 

Differences Between Male and Female Faculty Members 

There were several differences between male and female faculty members in the levels of 
various faculty outcomes such as salary and rank. Female full-time faculty averaged lower 
salaries than male faculty (table 3) by about $10,000 in the fall of 1992. They were also less 
likely to be tenured (42 versus 66 percent; table 4) or to be full professors (15 versus 39 percent; 
table 5). 

Age, education, and experience also differed by gender among these postsecondary faculty. 
Female full-time faculty had lower educational levels and less experience than male faculty. For 
example, about 40 percent of female faculty, compared to 58 percent of male faculty, held a 
doctorate (table 6), and female faculty averaged three fewer years in their current rank than male 
faculty did (table 10). 

Male and female faculty also engaged in different professional activities. Female full-time 
faculty spent larger shares of their time in teaching or service activities, and smaller proportions 
in research or administrative activities, than male faculty (tables 12, 16, 19, and 21). For 
example, about 51 percent of female full-time faculty spent at least three-quarters of their time in 
teaching activities, compared to 37 percent of men (table 12); male faculty averaged 15 percent 
of their time on research activities, compared to 10 percent for female faculty (table 16). 

Male and female faculty also worked in different types of locations and fields. Among full-time 
faculty, women were more likely than men to work in 2-year institutions (33 versus 23 percent), 
while men were more likely than women to work in research universities (20 versus 14 percent; 
table 22). Among full-time faculty, men were at least twice as likely as women to teach 
engineering (6 versus 1 percent), history and philosophy (6 versus 3 percent), physical sciences 
(7 versus 2 percent), and occupational programs (5 versus 2 percent; table 24). 
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Many of the human capital and structural characteristics, however, may themselves be associated 
with faculty outcomes such as salary, so the male-female differences in salary may be accounted 
for by controlling for such factors. This possibility was explored with a multivariate regression 
of the relationship of salary to a variety of human capital and structural factors; even when 
comparing male and female faculty with similar characteristics, however, female full-time 
faculty had lower average base salaries than their male counterparts (table 26). 

Differences Among Racial/Ethnic Groups 

The report also considered differences among racial/ethnic groups in these factors. In some 
cases, these results are easy to summarize. In faculty outcomes, for example, white faculty 
generally had higher salaries and were more likely to be tenured and to be full professors than 
black faculty. For other areas, the racial/ethnic differences are more complex and do not 
demonstrate consistent patterns. 

The first area of inquiry was faculty outcomes such as salary, tenure, and rank. Black, non- 
Hispanic full-time faculty were less likely than white, non-Hispanic faculty members to have 
higher salaries, tenure, and full professorships (tables 3, 4, and 5). For example, 48 percent of 
black faculty members compared to 58 percent of white faculty members were tenured in the fall 
of 1992 (table 4). Asian/Pacific Islander faculty generally had higher salaries and were more 
likely to be tenured and to be full professors than white, black, or Hispanic faculty. Hispanic 
faculty did not differ significantly from either whites or blacks on these outcomes. 

In terms of human capital characteristics, white and Asian faculty had more experience than 
black faculty. Black full-time faculty also differed from white faculty in level of education in the 
fall of 1992. For example, 41 percent of blacks had earned doctorates, compared with 53 percent 
of whites (table 6). There was some evidence that whites and Asians were also more 
experienced than their Hispanic counterparts. For example, black and Hispanic full-time faculty 
were younger, on average, than white and Asian/Pacific Islander full-time faculty. The average 
age for black and Hispanic faculty was about 47 years old, compared with 49 for white and 50 
for Asian/Pacific Islander faculty (table 7). 

Among work activities, there were more idiosyncratic differences among racial/ethnic groups. 
There was some evidence that the teaching load for Asian faculty was different from that of 
Hispanic faculty, while Asian faculty differed from black faculty in the types of research pursued 
and the time spent in such activities. Asian/Pacific Islander (78 percent) and non-Hispanic white 
(64 percent) full-time faculty were more likely than black, non-Hispanic faculty members (51 
percent) to be engaged in research or similar scholarly activity (table 15), although the type of 
activity pursued did not, in general, vary consistently across racial/ethnic groups (table 17). 

Asian and black faculty were more likely to have no administration time than white faculty (table 
19), while white and Hispanic faculty averaged more time on service activities than Asian 
respondents (table 21). 

In structural location there were some differences as well. For example, white faculty (9 
percent) were more likely than Asian or Hispanic faculty (5 percent each) to be found in liberal 
arts colleges, while Hispanic faculty (42 percent) were more likely than white or Asian faculty 
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(26 and 22 percent, respectively) to teach in 2-year colleges (table 22). Otherwise, the 
distribution of faculty across institution types generally did not vary by race/ethnicity. 

Asian/Pacific Islander faculty were more likely than white, black, or Hispanic faculty to work in 
engineering or in math/computer science. For example, 16 percent of Asian faculty were in 
engineering, compared to no more than 6 percent of each of the other groups (table 24). Non- 
Hispanic black faculty were more likely than white faculty, who in turn were more likely than 
Asian faculty, to be employed in education (12 percent for blacks versus 7 percent for whites and 
3 percent for Asians). 

Black full-time faculty were more likely than those from any other racial/ethnic group to work in 
the Southeast, and Hispanic faculty were more likely than the other three racial/ethnic groups to 
work in the Southwest. Hispanic and Asian faculty were at least twice as likely as non-Hispanic 
blacks and whites to work in the far western region of the United States (27 percent each for 
Hispanic and Asian faculty compared with 8 percent and 13 percent, respectively, for black and 
white faculty; table 25). 

When comparing faculty members with similar human capital characteristics, structural 
locations, and tenure and rank, faculty of different racial/ethnic groups receive similar salaries. 
However, as shown above, many differences do exist among faculty of different racial/ethnic 
groups in such background characteristics and structural location. 
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Salary, Promotion, and Tenure Status of Minority and Women Faculty in 

ILSo Colleges and Universities 

Section 1: Introduction 

Gender and race/ethnicity differences in faculty salaries — and in the distribution of tenure and 
academic rank (level of appointment), which are primary determinants of salary (e.g., Smart 
1991; Broder 1993) — have been prominent policy issues for the past two decades. Economic 
theories of human capital suggest that faculty salaries (and other outcomes such as tenure and 
rank) are primarily determined by an individual’s qualifications, including their level of 
educational attainment, length of service and experience, scholarly productivity, amount of 
administrative responsibilities, and teaching performance. An institutional or structural view of 
labor markets would suggest that faculty outcomes are also influenced by such variables as the 
type of institution and the academic field in which the faculty member works. 

Either perspective would conclude that faculty who are equal in these attributes of human capital 
and who work in comparable disciplines and institutions would have equivalent tenure and rank 
and receive equal pay regardless of their gender or their race/ethnicity. In other words, gender 
and racial/ethnic differences in salaries, tenure, and rank are expected, from these perspectives, to 
reflect gender and racial/ethnic differences in the amounts of experience and education, levels of 
productivity, types of responsibilities, and types of academic disciplines and institutions in which 
people work. In their synthesis of the research literature on gender and race/ethnicity equity 
among college and university faculty, however, Moore and Amey (1993) found evidence that 
gender and racial/ethnic differences in salary and rank are not completely and consistently 
explained by experience, productivity, and performance (i.e., human capital factors) or by 
institutional type or academic discipline (i.e., structural factors). 

Much of the published research that examines gender and racial/ethnic differences in faculty 
salaries, rank, and tenure focuses upon faculty of the 1970s and 1980s, but not faculty of the 
1990s. The 1992-93 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93) provides the most 
up-to-date record of the level of faculty equity in the United States. 

This report begins by reviewing prior research that has examined predictors of faculty salaries, 
tenure, and rank. Section 2 describes how men and women are represented, paid, promoted, and 
tenured among America’s college and university faculty. Two broad categories of variables 
which may contribute to the observed disparities are then examined: human capital 
characteristics, including education, experience, and types of responsibilities; and structural 
characteristics, such as institutional type and academic discipline. Section 3 presents the 
representation of individuals of different racial/ethnic groups among America’s college and 
university faculty and compares different racial/ethnic groups by salary level, tenure status, and 
academic rank. Again, human capital and structural characteristics are examined for variation 
among faculty of various racial/ethnic groups. Section 4 presents a multivariate analysis of 
variables associated with faculty salaries and examines whether, holding these variables constant, 
gender and racial/ethnic differences remain. Section 5 concludes by summarizing the results and 
discussing some limitations of the study. 
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Prior Research on the Determinants, of Faculty Salary, Tenure, and Rank 

Two approaches to the labor market have been used to examine the predictors of salaries, tenure, 
and rank. Neoclassical economic theories about the labor market suggest that labor, as a 
commodity, is subject to the laws of supply and demand (Kelly and Bayes 1988; Youn 1988; 
England 1992). According to these theories, faculty wages should reflect faculty productivity. 
Productivity is a general concept that is difficult to define in operational terms in a way that 
reflects the supply of and demand for faculty trained in a given discipline. The number of 
publications, the size of teaching load, and the amount of administrative and service 
responsibilities are often used as indicators of this concept. Differences in productivity are 
expected to be attributable to variations in individual qualifications, such as level of education, 
amount of training, years of experience, work history, and personal health. Therefore, wage 
disparities among faculty within a discipline may be due to variations in the amount of training or 
education, and wage disparities among faculty across disciplines may be due to differences in the 
supply of and demand for faculty trained in each discipline. 

A structural approach, on the other hand, focuses upon the effects on faculty outcomes of 
organizational and structural characteristics, such as institutional attributes and practices. 
According to Youn (1988), institutions establish internal labor markets that are defined by 
administrative rules and procedures, such as a tenure system and a policy of equitable wages 
across disciplines, regarding the distribution of jobs and an individual’s progression within and 
between jobs. Structural theorists expect that gender differences in employment outcomes are 
primarily due to the segregation of women in institutions, academic disciplines, and work roles 
that are perceived to have lower prestige and lower value (Smart 1991). 

Research on faculty equity has generally focused upon differences in salaries rather than upon 
differences in tenure status and rank. A few researchers (e.g., Raymond, Sesnowitz, and 
Williams 1988; Formby, Gunther, and Sakano 1993) have found that, after controlling for 
sociodemographic characteristics, human capital, productivity, and characteristics of current 
employment, female and male faculty receive comparable salaries. Nonetheless, most 
researchers (Astin and Bayer 1972; Katz 1973; Johnson and Stafford 1974; Gordon, Morton, and 
Braden 1974; Hoffman 1976; Loeb, Ferber, and Lowry 1978; Ferber and Kordick 1978; 
Braskamp, Muffo, and Langston 1978; Ferber and Green 1982; Gregorio, Lewis, and Wannter 
1982; Hirsch and Leppel 1982; Barbezat 1988; Weiler 1990; Bellas 1993; Langton and Pfeffer 
1994; Toutkoushian 1998) have shown that controlling for these variables reduces but does not 
completely account for the gaps in the salaries of men and women faculty. Prior research 
generally shows that female faculty continue to average lower salaries than male faculty. 

Gender differences in faculty salaries have been found to be due to differences in the reward 
systems that are applied to men and women (Ferber, Loeb, and Lowry 1978; Tuckman 1979; 
Jusenius and Scheffler 1981; Barbezat 1988; Weiler 1990; Bellas 1993). Tuckman (1979) 
showed that, on average, male faculty received greater rewards than female faculty for publishing 
books, engaging in public service, and taking on administrative responsibilities. Bellas (1993) 
found that spending more time on research than teaching produced higher salaries for men 
faculty but not for women faculty. Controlling for other factors such as institution type and 
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faculty rank, women spent a greater proportion of time than men on teaching, a smaller 
proportion of time in research, and about the same amount of time in service activities (Bellas 
and Toutkoushian 1999). 

Some of the observed male-to-female wage gap has been attributed to differences in the rank 
held by men and women faculty. Hoffman (1976), Loeb et al. (1978), Astin and Bayer (1979), 
Hirsch and Leppel (1982), Weiler (1990), and Broder (1993) have all shown that women hold 
lower ranks than men after controlling for such attributes as education, experience, and 
productivity and that rank is the single most important predictor of faculty salaries (Smart 1991; 
Broder 1993). 

Cox and Astin (1977), Barbezat (1988), and Bellas (1994) have also shown that average salaries 
are lower for faculty working in institutions and disciplines (e.g., nursing, teacher education) 
with higher proportions of women faculty than for faculty working in institutions and disciplines 
with lower proportions of women. Institutional characteristics have been found to be related to 
faculty salaries, with higher salaries associated with more selective institutions (Cox and Astin 
1977; Astin and Bayer 1972), larger institutions (Cox and Astin 1977; Tolbert 1986), institutions 
with larger percentages of graduate students (Cox and Astin 1977), and more affluent institutions 
(Tolbert 1986; Cox and Astin 1977). 

Little is known about differences in faculty outcomes among faculty of different racial/ethnic 
groups. National surveys of faculty in 1969 revealed that black faculty received lower salaries 
than white faculty (Barbezat 1988). Later surveys demonstrated that black faculty received 
higher salaries than white faculty in the early 1970s (Gordon et al. 1974; Hoffman 1976; 
Tuckman and Tuckman 1976; Gregorio et al. 1982). In one of the most recent examinations, 
Toutkoushian (1998) found, using the 1992-93 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:93), that average salaries were between 4 and 6 percent higher for black women than for 
white women after controlling for human capital, institutional characteristics, academic field, and 
publications. While Asian Pacific Americans are often thought to be well- or over-represented in 
higher education institutions, there is some evidence of a more complicated picture dependent on 
factors such as academic rank (Nakanishi 1993). Nonetheless, most examinations of differences 
by race/ethnicity in salaries have been limited by inadequate numbers of faculty of color in the 
sample and the practice of aggregating all non-white faculty into one group of minorities (e.g., 
Bellas 1993; Fairweather 1993). 

Method 

This analysis is based upon the 1992-93 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 
NSOPF:93 is a nationally representative sample of college and university faculty and 
instructional staff who were employed by public and private not-for-profit higher education 
institutions in the fall of 1992. NSOPF:93 includes data and information about the professional 
backgrounds of faculty, as well as their duties, workloads, salaries, benefits, and attitudes. The 
study was sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) and supported by the National Science Foundation and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. The National Opinion Research Center at the University of 



Chicago, under contract to NCES, conducted NSOPF:93. For more information about the study, 
consult the 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF-93): Methodology Report 
(Selfaetal. 1997). 

For these analyses, the NSOPF:93 population was limited to U.S. citizens with faculty status 
whose primary activity was teaching in 2- and 4-year colleges and universities. 1 Because there 
were too few American Indian/ Alaskan Native faculty in the sample to draw reliable conclusions, 
the analysis of different racial/ethnic groups is limited to four groups — Asian/Pacific Islander; 
black, non-Hispanic; Hispanic; and white, non-Hispanic 2 — although estimates for American 
Indian/Alaskan Native faculty are provided in the tables for descriptive purposes. All 
differences cited in this report are significant at the .05 level. 3 For additional information about 
the statistical methods used in this study, consult the Technical Notes in appendix A. Standard 
errors for tables in this report are found in appendix B. 



1 Applying the selection criteria described above, this analysis estimates the total number of faculty in the population 
in the fall of 1992 at 605,224. This represents 59 percent of the 1,033,966 faculty and instructional staff represented 
by the NSOPF:93 faculty survey. Excluded, therefore, are 428,742 faculty and instructional staff who did not meet 
one or more of these criteria. Other NCES reports using NSOPF:93 may have different inclusion criteria; thus, it is 
important for the reader to note what subgroup of faculty and instructional staff are included in any particular 
NSOPF:93 report. 

2 For brevity, this report also uses “Asian” to refer to Asian/Pacific Islander faculty; “black” to refer to black, non- 
Hispanic faculty; and “white” to refer to white, non-Hispanic faculty. 

3 In accordance with NCES standards, the Bonferroni adjustment to the significance level was used when multiple 
comparisons were made. With this adjustment, the .05 significance level was divided by the total number of 
comparisons made within a family of comparisons among subgroups. Consequently, the t-value required for 
statistical significance among multiple comparisons is considerably more rigorous than the 1.96 t-value required for 
a single comparison. See the Technical Notes for a description of accuracy of estimates. 
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Section 2: Representation of Faculty by Gender 

In 1992, women represented 51 percent of the U.S. population (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1998). 
In the fall of that year, women comprised 39 percent of all faculty whose primary activity was 
teaching (table l). 4 

In the fall of 1992, women comprised a higher share of black faculty than of faculty of other 
racial/ethnic groups. Table 1 shows that about one-half (50 percent) of black faculty were 
women, compared with 39 percent of white faculty, 35 percent of Hispanic faculty, and 31 
percent of Asian/Pacific Islander faculty. 

About three out of five (60 percent) faculty whose primary activity was teaching were employed 
full time in the fall of 1992, and 40 percent were employed part time. Table 2 shows that a 
smaller share of women than men (54 versus 63 percent 5 ) were employed full time. The 
remainder of this section focuses on characteristics of male and female full-time faculty in the 
fall of 1992 whose primary activity was teaching. 6 Section 3 below focuses on characteristics of 
the same group of faculty by racial/ethnic group. 

Section 1 presented evidence that differences in faculty salaries persisted since the 1970s through 
the most recent reports. Consistent with this literature, the NSOPF:93 data used here show 
significant differences for all three faculty status variables: salaries, tenure status, and academic 
rank. 

Salaries 

In fall 1992, full-time female faculty averaged lower salaries than male faculty (figure 1). Table 
3 shows that 66 percent of women earned base salaries of less than $40,000, compared with 37 
percent of men. In contrast, while 5 percent of women reported salaries of $60,000 or more, 19 
percent of men did so. 

Tenure Status 

A smaller share of women than men held tenured positions among full-time faculty (42 versus 66 
percent; table 4). Furthermore, a higher percentage of women than men were not on a tenure 
track (13 versus 6 percent) or worked in institutions with no tenure system (18 versus 10 
percent). Thus, women were not only less likely to have tenure, they were also more likely to be 
employed in positions that would not lead to tenure. However, a higher percentage of women 
were on a tenure track but not tenured (28 versus 18 percent). 



4 For an analysis of the relative representation of women among faculty members, see Toutkoushian (forthcoming). 

5 Percentages in the text may differ slightly from those in the tables because they are rounded to different numbers of 
digits. 

6 See footnote 1. Most of the analyses in this report are further restricted to full-time faculty, an estimated 361,963, 
or 60 percent, of all faculty included in this report. 
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Academic Rank 



As indicated in section 1, academic rank or level of appointment has been shown to be a 
consistent predictor of salary (e.g., Smart 1991; Broder 1993). The percentage of female full- 
time faculty who held the rank of full professor was less than half the percentage of men (15 
versus 39 percent, respectively; table 5). Women were more likely than men to hold the lower 
ranks of assistant professor, instructor, and lecturer. For example, table 5 shows that 32 percent 
of women, but 18 percent of men, held the rank of assistant professor, and 22 percent of women 
compared to 13 percent of men were instructors. 

Differences in Human Capital 

This section examines differences between male and female full-time faculty in terms of many 
aspects of human capital, which neoclassical economic theorists expect to account for faculty 
outcomes such as salary (Kelly and Bayes 1988; England 1992). Educational attainment is one 
of the primary indicators of human capital. Amount of experience is another widely agreed upon 
aspect of human capital; in this report, age, year the respondent received their highest degree, the 
number of years in current job and rank, and the number of years tenured faculty have been 
tenured are used as indicators of experience. Other human capital characteristics considered here 
reflect the duties faculty members might fulfill, including teaching responsibilities, research 
activities, administrative duties, and amount of time spent on service activities. In virtually every 
category of human capital considered in this report, women and men differed. 

Educational Attainment 

Full-time female faculty had completed lower levels of education than men, on average (figure 
2). Table 6 shows that 40 percent of women held doctorate degrees, compared with 58 percent of 
men. Conversely, for nearly one-half (48 percent) of women, compared with 27 percent of men, 
the highest level of education attained was a master’s degree. 

Experience 

Several approximate indicators of experience were available in NSOPF:93, including age, length 
of time since receiving the highest degree, and length of time in current job, at the current rank, 
and since receiving tenure (if tenured). Across all indicators, women exhibited less experience as 
faculty than men. 

Female full-time faculty were younger, on average, than their male counterparts (46 versus 50 
years old). Table 7 shows that 9 percent of women were under the age of 35, compared with 6 
percent of men. Eighteen percent of women were age 55 or older, compared with about one-third 
(34 percent) of men. However, people of the same age do not necessarily have the same amount 
of experience, and this may differ systematically by gender if women and men are not equally 
likely to change careers or start a career later in life. Thus, other indicators are of interest. 
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The length of time elapsed since receiving the highest degree may indicate the amount of time a 
faculty member has been working at a level commensurate with his or her training, though this 
too is an approximation and tends to give an upper limit on relevant experience. Women 
received their highest degrees more recently than men, on average (table 8a). More than one-half 
(54 percent) of female faculty received their highest degrees between 1981 and 1992, compared 
with less than one-third (29 percent) of male faculty. On the other hand, men were more than 
twice as likely as women to have received their highest degree prior to 1971 (36 versus 15 
percent, respectively). 

The proportion of full-time faculty who were women increased with the year in which they 
received their highest degree (table 8b). In fact, women comprised a greater proportion of full- 
time faculty who received their highest degrees in 1981 or later than of faculty overall (50 versus 
35 percent). 

People who have had the same degree for the same amount of time may not have been working at 
their present institution for the entire time. Thus, the length of time spent in one’s current 
position at the current institution is another way to indicate experience. Women have spent less 
time in their current jobs than men. Table 9 shows that 22 percent of women, but 41 percent of 
men, have held their current jobs for 16 or more years. Women are more likely than men to have 
held their current jobs for five or fewer years (45 percent of women compared to 29 percent of 
men). 

Of course, length of time in the current job is not the same as the length of time in a given 
academic rank. Women have held their current academic rank for fewer years than men, on 
average. Table 10 shows that 61 percent of women, but 42 percent of men, have held their 
current academic rank for five years or less. Men were more than twice as likely as women to 
have held their current ranks for 16 or more years (21 percent versus 9 percent, respectively). 

Finally, among faculty with tenure, women have been tenured for a shorter period of time than 
men, on average. Table 1 1 shows that 33 percent of tenured women have been tenured for five 
or fewer years, compared with 20 percent of tenured men. About 24 percent of women, 
compared to 45 percent of men, have been tenured for 16 or more years. 

In short, a variety of indicators of experience in the faculty role were examined for male and 
female faculty, and on each indicator, women had less experience than men in the fall of 1992. 

Teaching Responsibilities 

The NSOPF provides a wealth of information about the job experiences of faculty members, 
including such aspects of their teaching responsibilities as the percentage of time spent in 
teaching activities, 7 level of instruction, number of classroom hours per week, and number of 
contact hours with students per week. 



7 In addition to classroom time, teaching activities include such tasks as grading, course preparation, and advising 
students. 
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Women spent more of their time on teaching activities than men, on average. Table 12 shows 
that 51 percent of women, but 37 percent of men, allocated at least 75 percent of their time to 
teaching activities. 8 While 16 percent of women spent less than 50 percent of their time on 
teaching activities, 24 percent of men did so. 

Previous research suggests that teaching graduate courses may be rewarded more than teaching at 
the undergraduate level (Fairweather 1993). The percentage of women teaching exclusively at 
the undergraduate level was higher than the percentage of men (81 versus 72 percent, 
respectively; table 13). Furthermore, women were less likely than men to teach at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels: 10^ percent of women taught at both levels, compared with 16 
percent of men. 

Women and men averaged similar numbers of student contact hours of instruction (number of 
hours per week spent teaching for-credit classes by the number of students in those classes) and 
of classroom credit hours per week. For example, table 14 shows that both women and men 
averaged about 10 classroom credit hours of instruction per week. 

Research Activities 

Some researchers have argued that most faculty reward systems are based on research 
performance (Hansen 1988), and existing research supports this assertion (e.g., Fairweather 1995, 
1996; Gomez-Mejia and Balkin 1992; Ferber and Green 1982; Lewis and Becker 1979; Tuckman 
and Hageman 1976). Nearly two-thirds (64 percent) of full-time faculty reported that they 
engaged in some research, writing, or other creative work (table 15). Nonetheless, a smaller 
percentage of full-time women than men engaged in some type of research (58 percent versus 67 
percent). Female faculty also spent less time on research, on average, than male faculty. Table 
16 shows that 32 percent of women, but 25 percent of men, spent no time on research. 9 And 
while 27 percent of women spent more than 10 percent of their time on research, 43 percent of 
men did so. 

In addition to being more likely to conduct research, male faculty were also more likely to engage 
in research that was funded by another source. Table 15 shows that, among faculty doing 
research, 31 percent of full-time faculty engaged in funded research. Among those doing 
research, however, 27 percent of women, compared with 33 percent of men, reported having 
conducted funded research. 



8 As indicated above, the faculty included in this analysis are those who indicated that their primary activity was 
teaching. 

9 The question for which responses are shown in table 15 asked respondents whether or not they were engaged in 
research in the fall of 1992. A different question asked respondents to allocate their work time into percentage of 
time spent in each of several categories, one of which was “Research/Scholarship.” Because the two questions were 
asked separately, some respondents may have given answers that appear inconsistent: research activities may have 
been allocated into a different category (such as “Professional Growth”), or some research activities may not have 
been considered “work time” by the respondents. Thus, the percentage of respondents who did not indicate any 
research in the fall of 1992 (table 15) is not identical to the percentage who indicated that they spent zero percent of 
their work hours on research/scholarship (table 16). 
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